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Elder’s Experience of Union Commends It 





United Church, 
Stronger Witness 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


.. . am convinced that Christ desires 
for his followers the spirit of union rather 
than disunion, growing out of brotherly 
love, mutual respect, forbearance of dif- 
ferences, and the humble spirit. Certainly 
these are New Testament virtues and 
when these virtues have possession of 
Christian hearts and minds we will have 
both unity and union, I believe. 

Those who oppose union seem to have 
only fear and distrust of their brethren 
in the Presbyterian Church in the USA. 
I do not share that fear. I look forward 
to a united Presbyterian church with a 
stronger witness for our Lord. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
this is not my first experience with the 
problem of church union. In the thirties 
my wife and I were members of a Metho- 
dist Protestant church in Maryland. At 
that time the question of union of the 
Methodist churches came up. I was a del- 
egate to the annual conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church which con- 
sidered the question of union and it was 
my privilege to vote in favor of that 
union. 

I think the Methodist union has been 
good and I have never regretted my action 
at that time. ... 

E. H. ScuMipr. 
Kenova, W. Va. 


Perfectly Satisfied 


To Tue OuTLOOK: 


... You surely must know long before 
now that I am bitterly opposed to union 
with every ounce of my being. 

There are many reasons why I am not 
in favor of union, however I will only 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying... 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mrs. J. D. Spinks Mr. & Mrs. J. W. 
Winston-Salem, Turnipseed, Jr. 
N.C. Mobile, Ala. 
R. H. Haw, Chester, Va. 
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*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite? summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signature, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 

For a packet of 1 each of items 
on Presbyterian reunion, send 50¢. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





mention one now and that is the Auburn 
Affirmation. I do not see how any Chris- 
tian, and above all, a Southern Presbyte- 
rian can swallow that hogwash. 

I am sure that if all the members in 
the Southern church that are dissatisfied 
and want this union could get a letter of 
dismissal to the Northern church of their 
choice and leave those of us that are per- 
fectly satisfied alone, we certainly do not 
want to force anyone to join or to stay 
in our church that is not satisfied. There 
is the difference you want to force union 
on us. The tactics being used by a lot 
of those favoring union is far from being 
carried on as God would have a Christian 
act, talk or write. 

T. G. PENLAND. 
Barnardsville, N. C. 


To Be Laid to Rest 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Iam shocked that you have turned 
an otherwise fine church paper into a 
propaganda sheet for a cause which I 
consider inimical to the best interest of 
Southern Presbyterians. That the plan 
is so considered is, I think, evidenced by 
the fact that out of the first six presby- 
teries voting upon it, five have turned it 
down. (Eptrors’ Nore: Error, it was six.) 

I sincerely hope that when this move- 
ment has been laid to rest, as I am con- 
fident it will be, we will then all work 
together, not for organizational union, but 
for spiritual union which is the kind our 
dear Lord advocated. 

Ernest E. Mason. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


The Plan of Union 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


A limited supply of the official Plan 
providing for the Union of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S., and the United Presby- 
terian Church is available. Copies can 
be secured from my office at 25¢ each and 
orders will be filled as received so long as 
the supply lasts. Please send remittance 
with order. 

E. C. Scort, Stated Clerk 
341-A Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Admonition 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Like most, I think, of the membership 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., I am 
without strong emotional bias in the mat- 
ter of the much-discussed plan of union. 
I have, however, followed closely the ar- 
guments presented both by its sponsors 
and by its opponents, and find in the 
former much the greater cogency. My po- 
sition, therefore, is that of a convinced 
supporter of the plan. 

I am repelled, however, by the position 
not infrequently taken by the people who 
think as I do in this matter, that the sup- 
porters of union are somehow blessed with 
a keener insight into the mind of Christ 
than its opponents are. By all means let 
us avoid becoming sanctimonious in this 
cause. Christ’s great pastoral prayer, par- 
ticularly John 17:20-22, is frequently 
quoted out of context, and had nothing 
to do with the question of the organiza- 


tion of his church on earth. It is quite 
arguable, and indeed is my own opinion, 
that the cause of true religion can be 
better served by a considerable number 
of independent denominational groups, 
working separately toward the attainment 
of the heavenly kingdom, than by one or- 
ganically united church. 

So, while I personally hope to see the 
three Presbyterian bodies united, I deplore 
the tendency to view the issue as one be- 
tween the forces of enlightenment, on the 
one hand, and perverse forces, on the 
other and plead for recognition of the fact 
that a position contrary to ours may per- 
fectly well be taken by men of goodwill, 
who are as good or better Christians than 
we ourselves. 

ARTHUR F. StTocKer 
Charlottesville, Va. 


MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Additions to the itinerary of the As- 
sembly’s Moderator since it appeared here 
Sept. 27, now show it as follows: 

Nov. 4, Presidential inauguration, As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 5, Elders & Deacons dinner, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Nov. 7, Agnes Scott College, investitute, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Nov. 8-9, Presbytery rally, 
With Christ,’’ Gastonia, N. C. 

Nov. 10, Emory church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 18, Friends of Union, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 21, Davidson College vespers. 

Nov. 28, First church, Dallas, Texas, 11 
a.m. 

Nov. 28, Oak Cliff church, Dallas, corner- 
stone ceremony. 

Nov. 29, St. Stephens church, Ft. Worth. 

Nov. 30, First church, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Dec. 1, First church, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dec. 3, Crescent Hill church men’s din- 
ner, Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 5, Highland church, Louisville, Ky., 
a.m. 

Dec. 7, North Avenue church, Atlanta. 





“Forward 


Dec. 7-8, General Council meeting, At- 
lanta. 
Dec. 9, Druid Hills church, Atlanta. 


Dec. 12-13, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dec. 15, Central church, Anderson, S. C. 

Dec. 16, Green Street church, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Dec. 20, First church, Albany, Ga. 

Wade H. Boggs, 341-C Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Mrs. Maitland Dies 


Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Richmond, 
Va., widely known leader among Presby- 
terian women of the U. S. church, died 
in a Charlottesville, Va., hospital Oct. 27. 
Mrs. Maitland had been ill for some time. 
She was in great demand as a teacher 
and speaker in women’s conferences and 
a writer of many helps in program and 
organization. She was an_ associate 
editor of THE OUTLOOK. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Nature of Prejudice. Gordon W. All- 
port. Beacon Press, Boston. $7.00. 

Father McNabb Reader. Edited by Fran- 
cis Edward Nugent. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Christianity and Western Civilization. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Cal. $2.50. 

What's Cooking? Jane Kirk. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. $3.95. 
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Dedicated Clergymen Are Seen as 
Answer to Rural Church Problems 


Sattna, Kan. (RNS)—There is no 
problem in the rural church today that 
cannot be solved “when the right man is 
found and commissioned to the task,” 
the National Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country was told here by 
Methodist Bishop William C. Martin of 
Dallas, Tex., president of the National 
Council of Churches. 

The three-day conference sponsored by 
the National Council’s department of the 
town and country church in cooperation 
with the Kansas Council] of Churches, 
had as its theme, “A United Christian 
Witness for Rural America.” 

Bishop Martin urged that the churches 
send to rural congregations ‘‘the kind of 
man, trained for his job, who knows why 
he is there” and that they “give en- 
couragement to agencies that seek to dis- 
cover and develop the attractive and 
wholesome elements of country life.” 

“The country parish,” he said, “needs 
a man with broad vision, sense of humor, 
and a love for people. Practically every 
Protestant seminary today has at least 
one representative of the country church. 
There is now a stream, not yet large but 
growing, of young men who are gifted, 
talented and capable who are entering 
the ministry with no other purpose than 
to spend their lives in serving in rural 
districts.” 

At the same time, Bishop Martin call- 
ed upon the churches to “set their own 
houses in order.” 

Recalling that the Country Commission 
set up by President Theodore Roosevelt 
40 years ago characterized the rural 
church as “‘a divisive rather than a unit- 
ing force,” the bishop said he questioned 
“whether or not we have made any real 
progress in these years.” 

“We must confess that the progress 
has been slow, although we are on the 
way,” he said, “We are compelled to 
confront ourselves with such questions 
as these: 

“‘What happens to a young minister 
who has just graduated from seminary 
and goes out to serve in a community, 
eager to invest his talents in extending 
the Kingdom of God, only to find that he 
is cramped and circumscribed in his min- 
istry by the fact that he can be the pas- 
tor of only a segment of the community? 
What kind of witness as to the unity of 
the church can be borne to the people 
who are on the outside of the church in 
a situation like this?’ 


“These are questions which arise in 
literally hundreds of communities all 
over America.” 


Herbert E. Stotts of Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, told the delegates that 
“population is not leaving the rural areas 
half as fast as the church is.” 

“We tend to give up our rural churches 
at a more rapid rate than the population 
decrease,” he said. “In every state there 
are still rural areas without churches and 
without religious leadership.” 

Declaring that the rural church was 
allowing its members to become “second- 
class Christians,” Dr. Stotts blamed “‘ec- 
clesiastical maladministration, mainte- 
nance of irrelevant religious customs and 
traditions, inadequate recognition for 
jobs well done, and inability or unwill- 
ingness to keep abreast of the rest of the 
nation in making needed changes and 
improvements.” 

Marshall Harris of the U.S. Depart- 


Sees Protestant Groups 
Last Refuge of Individual 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—Protestant de- 
nominations where the layman makes 
decisions are “among the last places 
where the individual is respected,” the 
head of the United Lutheran Church in 
America said here. 

The rest of present-day life tends to 
reduce the individual to “one card 
among 10,000 in a card file somewhere,” 
Franklin Clark Fry of New York told 
a Reformation Day gathering in Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. 

The rise of “enormous, powerful pres- 
sure groups” is liquidating the little man, 
Dr. Fry said as he urged a return to 
evangelical Christianity where “the little 
man is needed.” 

Business organizations, trade unions, 
schools and government have lost touch 
with the individuals who comprise them, 
he said. 

In that climate, Dr. Fry said, it is “too 
easy to deed over individual responsibility 
to powerful pressure groups.” 

“The tide will rise and change the 
features of our institutions if they are not 
constantly fed by streams of evangelical 
Christianity,” the Lutheran leader said. 

He contended that successful democ- 
racy must rest on a Protestant foundation 
because “democracy comes organically 
out of evangelical Christian life.” 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
said that rural churches have “ a sin- 
gular responsibility for leadership in 
resolving the issue of leisure time by in- 
stilling into the hearts of men worthy 
Christian objectives in service for their 
fellowmen.” 

He urged that rural churches take the 
lead in “giving youth a sound moral basis 
for the use of their leisure time” and 
also take advantage of “the great con- 
tribution older folk can make through 
their leisure time.” 

Mr. Harris called upon rural church 
leaders to help “reduce the hunger that 
stalks the countryside in many lands.” 


“Agricultural technicians can help, but 
without the enthusiasm of consecrated 
church leaders, either our productive 
plant will be used less than at full capa- 
city or surplus will be added on top of 
surplus,” he said. “I would pray fer- 
vently that rural America awaken to the 
opportunity to drive scarcity of food, 
clothing and shelter from the face of 
the earth.” 


Warns Christians to 


Use Their Freedoms 

MraMt1, FLA. (RNS)—Worshippers at- 
tending the second annual Festival of 
Faith here were warned that unless they 
exercise the Christian freedoms they 
have inherited they face the danger of 
those liberties being shackled by Com- 
munists or demagogues. 

The warning came from Halford E. 
Luccock, professor emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, who was the principal 
speaker at the event sponsored by the 
Greater Miami Council of Churches and 
held in Dade County Auditorium. 

Dr. Luccock said that Christians had 
inherited four freedoms—free access to 
Christ, an open Bible, freedom in the 
church, and freedom to use the power 
of the church in community life. 

The visiting author-scholar then 
challenged church members here to 
“make Christ known, loved and obeyed 
in Miami.” 

Four local ministers read Biblical 
passages in keeping with the subject. 

A feature of the program was a 200- 
voice choir which formed a semi-circle 
around a huge replica of an open Bible 
in the center of the stage. A cross was 
in the background and overhead were 
the words of Scripture, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 








Urges Protestants Quit 
‘Vocalizing’ on Catholics 


CLEVELAND, O. (RNS)—Every Protes- 
tant “who thinks he has a grievance 
against the Roman Catholic Church” 
should quit “vocalizing about it and 
begin examining his own Protestantism.” 

This advice was given to 8,000 persons 
attending the annual Festival of Faith 
service in Public Hall here by Paul E. 
Scherer of New York, Brown professor 
of homiletics at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

In a Reformation Day address on “The 
World and the Gospel,’ Dr. Scherer 
said: 

“Protestants and Catholics alike have 
a common enemy more dangerous to all 
of us than any of us can be to the rest 
of us: a mind-set which has grown so 
utterly secular that it will have nothing 
to do with God or the human soul. 


“Under such circumstances, contro- 
versy is not likely to prove very useful 
or impressive. The only way to say 


what we have to say and get it to stick 
is to say it together and then, by the 
grace of God, to clothe it with the flesh 
and blood of daily use.” 

Dr. Scherer said that “perhaps the 
foremost lie of our civilization is the as- 
sumption that whatever is real in this 
mysterious world and worth taking into 
account begins with us and ends with us.” 

Because of the acceptance of this phil- 
osophy, he said, “the Christian tradition 


has slipped away from the functioning 
center of human life and .. . man is well 
along the road to moral anarchy.” 

The service opened with a processional 


CATECHISM: 


in which Knights Templar, in uniform, 
and clergy, in vestments, marched behind 
a large open Bible carried on the shoul- 
ders of four men. 


For 12 Years and Older 


(Better for Teens and Twenties... 
and Then Only With Explanations) 


When the Rev. G. M. Dryburgh, Glas- 
gow, spoke in Edinburgh yesterday on the 
new draft catechism, he said it had been 
introduced to provide a teaching instru- 
ment that would give a simple, succinct 
statement of the main tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith in the form of understandable 
answers to questions that might be asked 
by inquiring minds. 

Mr. Dryburgh, who is convener of the 
doctrinal sub-committee of the Church of 
Scotland’s Committee on the Religious 
Instruction of Youth, said he had writ- 
ten short expository notes on each an- 
swer, as his committee was emphatic that 
the catechism should not be taught with- 
out explanatory instruction. 

This document, he said, should be 
seen in the light of the contemporary 
situation, in which there was a conflict 
between different ideologies, some of 
which were pagan. No one knew better 
than the Communists that fundamentally 
it was what men believed that decided 
their conduct. A third of the human race 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

1. S. McElroy, American Bible Society secretary; Ernest Trice Thomp- 

son of the faculty of Union Seminary in Virginia; and Samuel D. Mc- 
Cammon, pastor of Fairfield church, Richmond, Va. 


TITHE ON GROSS OR NET? 

Is it correct to tithe the gross salary 
or the net? 

McCammon: If I have to make a 
categorical answer, I will say gross sal- 
ary. However, I must add that there 
are often extenuating circumstances. Far 
more important is the spirit that prompts 
the giving. Is sacrifice involved? Is 
there a recognition of the stewardship of 
all life? It is not a question of how 
little we can give but how much we can 
do in appreciation of what Christ has 
done for us. 


“SMALL” SINS 
What does the Presbyterian Church 
believe about people who are weak but 
well-meaning, who have died with 
small sins on their souls, such as gos- 
sip and the like? 

McE.roy: According to the Presby- 
terian Church, and I think according to 
the New Testament, there is no such 
thing as small sins. He that breaketh one 
of the laws is guilty of all of them. Sin 
is not a mere incident but incidents of 
sin springing from a heart in rebellion 


4 


against God. Even a small sin takes the 
death of Jesus Christ on the cross for its 
forgiveness. And if a man has accepted 
that forgiveness of sins through Jesus 
Christ, then it’s all washed away and it’s 
all cleared and he doesn’t die in sin, but 
in Christ. 

Moperator: What we are troubled 
with is not so much sin, as the sin prob- 
lem that corrupts the will of a man. 


PRICE OF A DOG 
Is there a reference in the Bible that 
says, “Bring not the price of a dog into 
your house” ? 


THompson: There is such a refer- 
ence. It is found in Deut. 23:18, which 
reads: “Thou shalt not bring the hire 


of a harlot, or the wages of a dog, into 
the house of the Lord thy God for any 
vow: for both of these are abomination 
unto the Lord thy God.” I think the 
wages of a dog refer here to the hire of a 
male prostitute: “You shall not bring 
the hire of a harlot, the wages of a dog, 
a male prostitute, into the house of the 
Lord.” (This is the meaning given to 
the verse by the Interpreter’s Bible.) 


lived under the domination of some form 
of Communist régime. Millions of young 
people were being indoctrinated with 
Communist ideology. 

If the Christian Church was to meet 
the searching challenge of our time, Mr. 
Drvburgh added, it would have to edu- 
cate its youth to grasp intelligently the 
rudiments of the Christian faith and 
ethic. 

Mr. Dryburgh said that for many gen- 
erations after it was approved in 1648 
the Shorter Catechism was used to instill 
into both children and adults a knowl- 
edge of the Christian faith. Many now 
past middle life would remember having 
to rattle off answers to such questions as 
“What is man’s chief end?” and “What 
is effectual calling?” But there was 
hardly a youth in Scotland today who 
knew anything of the Shorter Catechism. 

It had very largely fallen into disuse 
in Scotland because its language was at 
times archaic and too theological, and 
because its pattern of thought was out of 
accord with contemporary life. Modern 
theories of education were rightly op- 
posed to the method of dinning into 
people’s minds what they did not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Dryburgh said that the commit- 
tee thought that the draft should be used, 
so far as children were concerned, only 
with seniors aged 12 and upwards. But 
he thought that it might prove even more 
useful for those in the vital period of 
their ‘teens and twenties, when searching 
questions were asked about the beliefs of 
Christianity, the meaning of life, what 
happens at death, right and wrong ways 
of living, the purpose of the church, and 
so on. 

Emphasizing that the new publication 
was only a draft one, Mr. Dryburgh said 
it was issued for experimental use until 
May, 1956, when the committee might 
reshape the content in the light of sug- 
gestions and criticisms. A final draft 
will then be prepared for the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly. 

In preparing the new catechism—it 
contains 68 questions and answers com- 
pared to the Shorter Catechism’s 107, and 
the Larger Catechism’s 196—the commit- 
tee took into consideration all the various 
historical documents of the church, in- 
cluding the Declaratory Article of 1926. 

“It was a long job,” Mr. Dryburgh 
added. The Assembly first remitted to 
the committee the preparation of more 
effective catechism in 1941.—News item 
in the Glasgow (Scotland) Herald. 
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Should the Layman Lead? 
—and Where? 


ECENTLY, in the editorial columns 
Ra THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
(Sept. 20), I suggested that laymen were 
now in a position to furnish leadership 
for the church in our distraught world. 
But if this is so, it becomes our duty to 
inquire earnestly whither we should lead 
the church, into what fields we should 
extend its influence. 

I take it that the rapidly expanding 
laymen’s movement of recent years indi- 
cates a growing realization that religion 
has not played in our lives the role that 
it should, and that our peace, our hap- 
piness, our very existence depend upon the 
enlargement of that role. But it is im- 
portant whether we believe that religion 
and the church should simply do more 
of what it has been doing, or should ex- 
tend its work into new fields. For the 
relative failure of the church in the mod- 
ern world could be due to either of these 
causes or to both of them together. 

There seems to be a tendency in the 
laymen’s movement to assume that this 
failure—relative, of course—has been 
due mainly to the church’s having done 
too little of what it was doing; and that 
therefore the job of the laymen today 
is to intensify the old work. What the 
church has been mainly doing is enlarg- 
ing and complicating its organization, 
and preaching the gospel to individuals 
—usually called soul-saving and personal 
evangelism. 


There Are Questions 

Now, every Christian, believing deep- 
ly as the Christian does in the eternal 
value of the person, must believe in soul- 
saving and personal evangelism. But 
questions arise. For instance, are souls 
to be saved for this world or only for 
another? In brief, what do we mean by 
soul-saving? Again, can the person be 
saved without regard to society? Or, 
what is the person in relation to society? 

Though I am ready to admit that the 
church should have done with more de- 
termination what it did, I am convinced 
that the modern failure of the church is 
to be laid primarily to the fact that it 
skimped perhaps its main job. Failing 
to understand the place of man in the 
world, and that the world which man 
-hapes also shapes man, it failed gener- 
ally to bring that world under the judg- 
ment and, more than that, under the com- 
passion of Jesus. 


MR. DABBS is well-known to OUTLOOK 
readers through his stimulating articles which 
have appeared on these pages. He is a lay- 
man, a Presbyterian officer, living in Mayes- 
ville, S. C. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1954 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


If laymen generally do not realize this, 
I am not surprised, since, for the most 
part, they learned what they learned from 
the preachers, and, as I have just in- 
dicated, the preachers did not realize it. 
Yet, if laymen are really concerned for 
the good of the church, they should now 
ponder this question. Are they going to 
lead the church along old shady by-paths 
or are they going to lead it into the arena, 
where the immortal garland is contended 
for, not without dust and heat? I hope 
they will choose the latter course. 

But if they are to succeed in this grand 
and perilous adventure (and why should 
they not, since they are men of Christ’s 
church who also wear the dust of the 
market-place?) they should forget their 
weakness and recall their strength. 

Or, to put it another way, they should 
forget what they do not know, and recall 
what they do. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing they should forget—a thing 
which almost by definition they as lay- 
men do not know—is theology. I am 
afraid that, generally, speaking, they 
have not forgotten this, for many of the 
cries of Christian laymen which ring 
across the South today echo theological 
tags. 


I say tags advisedly. The Middle 


Ages, the period of theology par excel- 
lence, called it the Queen of the Sciences. 
Whether it is that or not, it’s a difficult 
subject; and it ill-becomes the modern 
layman, who is not yet a scientist in a 
scientific age, to play the theologian in a 
scientific age. For most of us this is 
presumption, and it for this reason that 
I describe our theological battle-cries as 
tags—nobody understands them, not even 
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DABBS: Old shady by-paths or 
into the arena? 


LAYMEN IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


We are witnessing today the rapid 
growth of the Laymen’s Movement, with 
its commendable zeal for increasing the 
influence of the church. 

How the church should exert its in- 
fluence varies, we should think, from age 
to age. In a quiet period, its function 
may be chiefly to urge men into and along 
the accepted paths. In a revolutionary 
age such as ours, however, the church 
should let its light play over the troubled 
waters and guide men by shoals and hid- 
den reefs toward a safe harbor. 

Unfortunately, for a long time now, 
the church has had little practice in 
speaking out with a true prophetic voice. 
As a consequence, men do not generally 
expect such a stand, and are apt to be 
incredulous and irritated when, as in 
recent days, the church in its assemblies 
and through individual pastors’ voices 
here and there has taken such a stand. 
There have been murmurs that the 


preachers don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about; they should stick to their jobs. 

This is where the laymen come in. 
No one can claim that we don’t know 
what we’re talking about. We are in 
the world, and have to make our living 
in the world. But we are also men of 
the church, who believe in the message 
of the church. If we assume therefore 
the mentle of leadership which has fallen 
upon our shoulders, who will say us 
nay? Indeed, how many a hesitant 
Christian, wishing to be like the Master 
but frightened by the swift currents about 
him and ignorant as to where the harbor 
lies, may not thank God for the word 
that we, and we alone, can speak. 

We are now the leaders and the world 
is waiting to be led. 

(Note: Mr. Dabbs wrote this item for 
the Convention Daily published by THE 
OvuTLOOK at the New Orleans Men’s 
Convention. ) 








the user. We go around sticking them on 
one another, and think we have done 
something. It’s a childish game. “You 
be the villain, I’ll be the hero!” 


Off the True Center 

Even for the elite who can really play 
the game, it is still somewhat of a game, 
off the true center of life. Theology is an 
attempt to explain religion and the foun- 
dations of belief; like any explanation, 
it is not as important as the thing ex- 
plained. It seems difficult for men to 
make this distinction between experience 
and explanation. What is important is 
life; undoubtedly, explanations help us 
to live and to transmit to others the secret 
of our life, but what matters is living. If 
one must make a choice, it is much better 
to have a false explanation of a good life 
than a true explanation of a bad life. 

Many, said Jesus, will come saying, 
“Lord, Lord,” using, that is, the proper 
words, implying the right explanations; 
but he will say, “You never did the will 
of my Father.” Likewise in the parable 
of the Last Judgment: those were saved 
who hadn’t the right explanation at all; 
they had never heard of Jesus, they 
hadn’t done anything for him. Never 
mind, said Jesus, you did what you did 
in my name. This, in the context, must 
mean my spirit, which was, and is, com- 
passion. 

I remember once talking with an old 
lady, an aunt of mine. Somehow she got 
launched upon the Revelation of St. 
John, and was explaining how it fore- 
shadowed in some detail much that was 
happening in the world today. I didn’t 
agree with a word she said, but I’m glad 
I had the sense to keep my mouth shut. 
For, said I to myself, why quarrel about 
the explanation? You and she see life 
almost eye to eye, you and she would 
fight for the same causes, suffer the same 
defeats. Keep your explanation and let 
her keep hers. Why disagree on a minor 
matter? 

The more one has studied a subject— 
theology, for instance—the more one has 
a right to defend his point of view. But 
even though a man has spent his life 
studying theology, he has no right, as I 
see it, to look down upon another who 
doesn’t agree with him. Let us march 
with the people who are marching our 
way, regardless of what slogans they 
uphold. 

St. Paul did say that a man should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that 
was in him, and I think the advice good. 
But let us try to find reasons, not tags. 
Out of the heart proceed the issues of life, 
not out of the brain. The brain explains 
what the heart wants, and then, especially 
in a subtle, erudite field like theology, 
it may go on for fun, adding all sorts of 
ornaments and extras. Beware of the 
ornaments and extras. Unless you know 
for yourself what the words mean, unless 
they mean what you mean, not what your 
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father meant, beware of them. Or, as 
I said earlier, forget them. They are 
your weakness, not your strength. Lead 
from strength. 

And what, as laymen, is our strength? 
We are churchmen whose clothes are 
soiled with the dust of the world. If 
the church is to speak to the world the 
true word and exert upon the world a 
living influence, it is we who must speak 
that word and exert that influence. For 
we live in the world today; we know 
its temptations; we know the moments of 
goodness which bloom here and there in 
the desert. 

What are some of the most important 
of the temptations? The temptation to 
forget the individual in the race, to feel 
superior because we are white and the 
others are colored. Jesus would have 
blown this rubbish skyhigh. The tempta- 
tion to forget the individual in the job, 
to see workmen as hands, as labor, even 
as a labor-pool. Involved in the complex 
manufacturing and merchandising ma- 
chine as we are, the temptation to forget 
that the whole thing exists for the people 
who run it and for those who use its 
products. Again, in the complexity of 
modern business, where decisions are 
often made by groups, not by individuals, 
to forget that each member of the group 
is morally responsible for the decision. 
Because of all these complexities of mod- 
ern life, the individual tends to forget 
his own moral responsibility, to forget 
that he is still a person and that other 
men are persons too. 

Jesus came to enrich life; personal life. 
We have built a world which, without 
intention, washes personal life away. 
The terrible, and intentional, brain-wash- 
ings of the communists are simply the 
furthest diabolical reach of the evil in 
which we all participate. 

As workers, business men, professional 
men, we know these evils at first-hand. 
If the church is going to throw any light 
upon them, if the church is going to un- 
tangle men from the octopus, it is we, 
the laymen, who must hold the flashlight 
and reach out the hand. 


Laymen Know 


As for the glimmers of light which 
already shine in the darkness, the aspects 
of modern life which are good, it is we 
who know them if anybody does. We 
know, for instance, the satisfaction of 
being enabled, by use of the complex 
communicative and transportational net- 
work, to make promises to men far away 
and to keep them, on time. We know the 
satisfaction of working shoulder to shoul- 
der with other men in a great organiza- 
tion engaged in a stupendous job. We 
know the satisfaction of having food and 
clothing to send to stricken peoples, and 
the transportation system to deliver them. 
And we know the joy of using modern 
drugs and techniques to save life and 
restore health. These are but instances 


of the good moments of modern life. If 
our world is going to be saved—I mean 
actually—it will have to be by the cher- 
ishing of such moments, and by the elim- 
ination of such weaknesses as I have 
named. If we who are running the ma- 
chine cannot recognize these satisfactions 
and these evils, who can? 

It is assumed that as Christian laymen 
we bring to the problem the compassionate 
spirit of Jesus. That is all that is nec- 
essary, but that is necessary. If we lack 
this spirit—well, as Paul said, Though 
I give my body to be burned, it profits 
me nothing, nor does it profit anyone 
else. But with that spirit, with just a 
touch of that spirit, we may, through all 
our actions and words, extend the saving 
influence of the church into this desperate 
area of modern life, indeed into the dark 
throbbing heart of the modern world. 


What Jesus Did 

As we do this, we shall be doing what 
Jesus did, who, with compassionate spirit, 
walked among the workers of his day, 
healing them with wise word: and gentle 
hands. He told them of life in language 
they could understand. He found eternal 
truths in temporal situations; the tem- 
poral situations he saw around him; a 
sower went forth to sow. If he were here 
now, in a great industrial city, I think 
he would use other words, other pictures. 
But since he is not here, that job devolves 
upon us. Endowed only with something 
of his compassion, we shall have to dis- 
cover, in the dust and smoke of our im- 
personal life, the poor, struggling human 
being. Discovering him, we shall hold 
out our hand to him, and guide him 
slowly into a life where the light will be 
steadier, the darkness less complete. 

All this is the work of the church; and 
it’s the kind of work that we, the laymen, 
have to do. If we will forget what we do 
not know and recall what we do, then, by 
the grace of God, we can do it. 





Ideals to Live By 

OOD teaching gives the student a 

vision of what he can become while 
giving him the facts he ought to learn. 
The ideals he holds and the values he 
accepts will give his life its direction and 
quality. Good teaching instills faith in 
God—by whatever name he is called. It 
exalts the ideal of brotherhood, the golden 
rule, and the moral and ethical standards 
that are the tenets of all the great re- 
ligions. Wholesome attitudes, worthy 
ideals, and sound values are integral 
parts of many school lessons in literature, 
science, history, music, and other sub- 
jects. Fair play, respect for the rights 
of others, courtesy, and other conduct 
standards are stressed in out-of-class ac- 
tivities and in the guidance given by all 
good teachers. Homes and churches, too, 
help to lay the foundations of sound 
character—American Education Week, 
Nov. 7-13. 
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THERE IS NOT ONE VALID REASON 
TO STAY DIVIDED 


Here are seven reasons for church 
union for Presbyterians: 

1. This is a question which should 

not be decided by the effects on next 
week, or next year, but rather by what 
effect it will have upon the influence of 
Presbyterians in the cause of Christ and 
the Kingdom of God for the next hundred 
years. 
’ A short look at reunion undoubtedly 
reveals problems of adjustment which 
will require Christian grace and patience. 
But the long look reveals that reunion is 
the only right answer. 

If the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States refuses to reunite with our 





BLAKELY: Think of our future. 


How Good Are Your 
Schools? 


CENTRAL purpose in the observ- 

ance of American Education Week is 
to help people understand and correctly 
appraise their own schools. Do you have 
good schools? Good in what respects? 
Are there enough good teachers for every 
classroom? Are classes small enough for 
teachers to do good work? Do salaries 
and working conditions attract and hold 
good teachers? Are there enough school 
buildings to house all the pupils for full- 
day schooling? Are all buildings safe, 
healthful, comfortable, and attractive? 
Are they kept clean and in good repair? 
Do the schools have enough books, maps, 
films, and other instructional supplies? 
Does the school program give children the 
attitudes and abilities, the facts and skills, 
they need in today’s world? Is the pro- 
gram good in such areas as health? char- 
acter training? citizenship? ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.”— 
American Education Week, Nov. 7-13. 
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By HUNTER B. BLAKELY 


Presbyterian brethren of the same heri- 
tage and faith, then like “little Jack 
Horner,” we will be drawing off into our 
corner, congratulating ourselves upon our 
superiority. Our future will be more and 
more that of a self-satisfied minority 
group, more concerned about their own 
interest than the interest of the Kingdom 
of God. No truer statement was ever 
made than when Jesus said, “He who 
would save his life will lose it, but he 
who loses it will find it,” which applies 
to churches as well as to individuals. 

If the Presbyterians in the United 
States have courage and faith to lose 
themselves in a venture for Christ in 
Christian love, I believe that their own 
Christian lives will be enriched and 
strengthened by the enlarged fellowship 
with their brethren and they will enter 
into more effective witnessing as Chris- 
tians under our one Lord, Jesus Christ. 

2. Our Presbyterian brethren in the 
two other churches, United Presbyterian, 
and Presbyterian, USA, will do us good. 
We need them. 

For many years now, I have observed 
these two churches at work. My duties 
have brought me into frequent and in- 
timate relations with members of both 
churches. I wish to testify that they are 
sincere and earnest Christians, and also 
are serving our God faithfully. 

In some areas of work they excel us, 
in others perhaps we do better. They can 
learn from us and we can learn from 
them. All three of us can improve. But 
let no one, on the basis of some of the 
inadequate and biased statements that are 
being made, draw the conclusion that the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is the better, the more liberal, or the more 
truly Christian Church. We are all 
Presbyterians, North and South, East and 
West, with the same common ancestry, 
the same standards for our faith; and, 
we may add, with the same kind of faults 
and shortcomings. 

God has a right to éxpect more of all 
of us; and perhaps we will be both better 
and do more if we are willing to unite for 
larger service because of God’s love, 
which unites brethren in Christ. 

3. The old issues which divided us 
are no longer valid. The issues which 
separated the United Presbyterian Church 
from the two other churches arose in 


DR. BLAKELY is widely known across the 
church. He has served as pastor, seminary 
professor (Columbia), president of Queens 
College and now secretary of the Assembly's 
higher education program. He is a recognized 
leader in church-related higher education 
work in America. 


Scotland years ago. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and the USA were divided 
by conflicting views almost a hundred; 
years ago. We are by no means at the 
same place we were then. The real conflict 
of our day is not North versus South, but 
Christianity versus paganism, a pagan-, 
ism that in this mid-twentieth century is 
revived in a new and more powerful form, 
expressing itself in communism, facism 
and materialism. We need a united 
Presbyterian Church to stand for our 
Reformed faith in this great battle of 
today. 

4. We need a national Presbyterian 
Church. A sectional church cannot wit- 
ness effectively when the main issues are 
now national and international. We 
cannot as a sectional church minister 
adequately to our own young people, who 
in large numbers now go to live where 
there is no Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

5. Our border synods need desperately 
to have a united church. I have served in 
Kentucky and have seen at first-hand 
divided Presbyterianism handicapped at 
its work. Presbyterians in our larger 
synods, where there is no overlapping, 
should not stand in the way of letting 
Presbyterians in those border synods get 
together. We can meet their needs only 
by a united Presbyterian Church. 

6. Our young people ask for union. 
They see no reason for division. In con- 
ference and committee they ask for a 
united Presbyterian Church. Tomorrow 
our youth will be the adult leaders of our 
church. I want them fine, faithful Chris- 
tians. I want to hold them for Christ. 
I, for one, am convinced that this can be 
done far better in a united church, as 
wide as the nation which we love and 
wish'to make more Christian. 

7. I believe that union is in accord 
with the will of God. I know all the rea- 
sons given against union, but I can find 
not one valid reason to stay divided when 
I look up to Jesus Christ, my Savior, the 
Lord and Head of the Church, and ask 
him to reveal his will for the future of my 
denomination. 


Negroes Represented at 
Nashville Church Banquet 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS) — Negro 
congregations, now members of the Nash- 
ville Association of Churches, were rep- 
resented at the Association’s annual ban- 
quet for the first time. The affair was 
held at Belmont Methodist church. 

John W. Rustin, president, reported 
that membership in the Association has 
grown from 33 to 104 churches during the 
past year. Member churches come from 
19 denominations. 
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EDITORIAL 


Church Meetings and Laws 


What should the church do when the 
social or civil patterns of the community 
call upon her to violate her professed 
principles ? 

In considering abstract questions, we 
reply immediately and unanimously that 
the church and the Christian have obliga- 
tions to God which must never be com- 
promised. In facing specific situations, 
we are inclined to justify our compro- 
mises. 

Let us face some definite situations so 
as not to be obscure. Let us think of 
church gatherings which are scheduled 
on various levels, from churchwide to 
area or local. Should the church, in 
violation of what the Assembly has de- 
clared to be the Bible teaching condem- 
ning segregation, conform to social or 
civil requirements which uphold segrega- 
tion ? 

To be more specific still, in planning 
a big convention like the recent one for 
Presbyterian men in New Orleans, should 
we, for the sake of a possible good to be 
derived, have cooperated with New Or- 
leans and Louisiana authorities to violate 
what our Assembly looks upon as the will 
of God, lest we violate the laws of men? 

In conforming to Louisiana regulations 
which are pretty harsh on Negroes, we 
obviously kept the attendance of Negro 
men at a minimum. You could scarcely 
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find a handful of them there. That was 
to be regretted, but something far more 
important is at stake. It has to do with 
the relation of the church and churchmen 
to social and civil regulations which con- 
flict with church-proclaimed standards. 

When Episcopalians found that Hou- 
ston regulations were going to embarrass 
them on this issue, they canceled all 
plans to hold their general convention 
in that city and scheduled it elsewhere. 

When labor unions engage a building 
for their big meetings they take over 
the property and make it possible for no 
discrimination to be practiced—at least 
they do this in instances which we know 
and of no others where it is not done do 
we have information. 

When political parties have a rally 
and “hire a hall” they find it possible 
to admit everybody on an equal basis and 
to practice no segregation—and they do 
it with the sanction and approval of law 
enforcement officials. 

When the church arranges a meeting 

. well, what does or should it do? 

Maybe we are just too timid about 
witnessing to our faith. Maybe we ought 
to say to a situation like New Orleans, 
“We will come to your city, hold our con- 
vention here, but this is a church meeting 
and we will have to be free to operate this 
convention in line with the principles of 
our church. If not, we will go elsewhere.” 

In most situations, the arrangements 
could be made quite readily. Where they 
could not, we would do better to stay out. 
In all cases, we would make the Chris- 
tian banner float higher and with greater 
respect if we stood by our principles. 





Voting on Union 


‘Twelve presbyteries have voted on the 
question of Presbyterian reunion. One 
of these did so, quite obviously, because 
the Synod of Texas has voted its dissolu- 
tion as of December 31, so it was now 
or never for Texas-Mexican. 

The eleven remaining do not seem to 
have so good a reason for refusing to fol- 
low the request of the General Assembly. 

It would be interesting to discover, if 
it could be discovered, just how much of 
the Assembly’s request was by-passed, for 
the time of voting (after January 1) is 
only one part of the requested procedure. 

Let us look once more at what the As- 
sembly has asked every presbytery to do: 

(1) To refer the plan of union to a 
standing or special committee for study 
and report; 

(2) Such committees are asked to fol- 
low this procedure: 

(a) After carefully considering the 
plan and noting its revisions, and 

(b) After earnestly and prayerfully 
seeking to discover God’s will for the 
church, 

(c) Report to a stated meeting of 
presbytery prior to the taking of a vote, 
not before January 1, 1955. 


(3) To vote Yes or No on the Cate- 
gorical Question precisely as it is word- 
ed; 

(4) To invite representatives of the 
other churches (USA and U.P.) to be 
present with them and share fully in 
their discussions concerning union. 

It is obvious that the presbyteries that 
have rushed the vote have refused to abide 
by the request of the Assembly in regard 
to the time element. It is to be regretted 
if they have refused to follow other of 
these important specifications also. 


GUEST EDITORS 


New Shorter Catechism 


Innovations are rarely regarded as 
necessary except by the innovator, and 
when it comes to innovation in things 
that have acquired a sanctity through 
the long processes of age and custom, 
there is bound to be the familiar protest 
that what has served our fathers well has 
still in it the virtue to help coming gen- 
erations. That, alas, is hardly to be said 
of the Shorter Catechism, that major doc- 
ument of the Kirk of Scotland. It did 
serve its times well; it is part of the in- 
extinguishable history of our country, but 
half a century ago it was beginning to 
pass out of use and the process is now 
virtually complete. What became neces- 
sary was not to restore it against the grain 
to its former place but to find a successor 
which, while retaining the best of the 
old, would interpret it in terms befitting 
an age which not only has lost contact 
with the great theological controversies 
but is totally unacquainted with their 
phraseology. 

It was right, therefore, that the old 
Shorter Catechism should be revised, not 
to be shorn of either its content or its 
meaning, but to be rewritten in the lan- 
guage of the times and in the light of the 
new knowledge which has been abun- 
dantly—some would say unnecessarily 
abundantly—deposited upon them. The 
Christian faith and ethic has_ been 
severely assailed in these recent days; 
still more it has been neglected and ig- 
nored in favor of strange faiths and 
stranger gods. It can no longer be ex- 
pounded—and exposition is necessary 
both for defense and still more important 
for offense—in the terms beloved of the 
eighteenth century or even of the later 
vears of the nineteenth, and if the re- 
vised version gives “understandable an- 
swers to the questions which might be 
asked by inquiring minds,” it may even 
in what is a period of experiment and 
trial, play the same part as its illustrious 
predecessor. 

Old things pass away. We need not 
regret them even nostalgically, but we 
dare not forget them. The Shorter Cate- 
chism was for long part and parcel of 
Scottish life. . . .If it never returns in its 
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WE HAVE SOMETHING HERE (1) 


WE HAVE SOMETHING TO GIVE... 
OR HAVE WE? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


F WE of the Southern Presbyterian 

Church join with the USA and the 
United Presbyterians to form one great 
Presbyterian church, have we anything 
to contribute to the union? To unite for 
selfish reasons only is to join for un- 
Christian reasons. 

Leaving the United Presbyterians out 
of the picture in order to simplify it, let 
us take at its face value the relative es- 
timate of the U.S. and USA churches 
made by the unreconciled enemies of 
union. As this reader gathers from anti- 
USA literature, there are alleged to be at 
least five important ways in which the 
U.S. is the superior of the USA Presby- 
terian church. 

We in the South, it would appear, are 
a more spiritual church, i.e., we keep 
ever before us the spiritual essence of the 
church’s mission; 

We are a more generous church, i.e., we 
give more, per capita, to benevolences; 
~ We are a most masculine church, i.e., 
we have resisted the encroachments of 
women into the Session; 

We are a laymen’s church, i.e., we give 
elders a more honorable place; 

And we are a more orthodox church, 
i.e., we not only understand Christian 
doctrine better but we adhere to it un- 
changed. 

The argument based on these premises 
is that we must not unite, because these 
points of superiority will melt down in 
the general union—in short, we shall sink 
to the level of the USA church. The 
union will have a bad effect on our spirit- 
uality, our generosity, our masculine 
vigor, our democratic form of government, 
and our loyalty to Christian truth. 

From personal acquaintance with the 
USA church ranging over a good many 
years, this present writer is convinced 
that not one of these charges can be sus- 
tained. Some of them are based on mis- 
understanding; some of them are beneath 
contempt. To demonstrate how mistaken 
they are, however, is not the object of 
these paragraphs. 

Let us take them at their face value 
and for the moment let up suppose they 
were all true, as in fact they are not. If 
these things be so, then they constitute 
not bars to union, but reasons why we 


old form it ought to remain a revered 
memorial of a great period. It was Burke 
who said that “people will not look for- 
ward to posterity who never look back- 
ward to their ancestry.” In that spirit 
let us remember the old with respect and 
accept the new with gratitude.—Glasgow 
(Scotland) Herald. 
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should unite with our fellow-Presbyte- 
rians. For, taken together, they would 
show that we have something to give to 
the proposed union. 


RE WE a more spiritual church? 

Then surely our spirituality must be 
of a weak and timid kind if we fear it 
must flicker and die in the same church 
with these unspiritual USA people. Name, 
in our own denomination, the most spirit- 
ual presbytery or synod that you can. If 
there is any discernible difference in this 
respect, can it be honestly said that its 
spirituality has been cooled or canceled 
by association with our other presbyteries 
and synods? Are we so timid that we 
fear that three-quarters of a million Pres- 
byterians have in them no power of in- 
fluence for God? 

If our spirituality is, as advertised, 
of a superior sort, then it is one of the 
finest things we have to give. The con- 
tagion of the spirit works best at close 
range. 


Likewise with our vaunted generosity. 
Actually this is to a large degree the effect 
of a different system of bookkeeping. Is 
generosity so weak a virtue in us that it 
is bound to suffer by too close contact 
with others? 

If the USA method of reporting ben- 
evolent gifts is used in the united church, 
the average per capita amount for bene- 
volences in that church will show up 
smaller than in our U.S. church at the 
moment. But again we point out: In 
our existing Southern church, there are 
variations among synods in per capita 
benevolences, as Kentucky in some re- 
spects is behind North Carolina. But 
would North Carolina be more generous 
if she were not unequally yoked with 
Kentucky ? 

The argument that we ought not to 
unite with the USA church because we 
are more generous givers, if logically car- 
ried out, would mean that one by one we 
would whittle off our less lavish presby- 
teries until finally we wound up with just 
one that could carry on its benevolence 
untempted and unsullied by the meager 
statistics next door. 

If we are a more masculine church 
(and anyone who knows both churches 
knows how funny that is), since even 
in the USA church no law compels the 
election of women as elders anywhere, we 
in the ex-U.S. part of the proposed united 
church can remain just as masculine as 
we are now, so far as the Sessions are 
concerned. (There is, of course, no way 
to stop the Women of the Church from 





. no club to beat other Christians. 


showing up the rest of us.) 

As for the relative positions of elders 
and ministers, it is true the USA church 
does not magnify the eldership, in theory, 
as we do. But it is possible to point to 
USA congregations where the elders, un- 
der pastoral leadership, take a part hardly 
to be distinguished from that of the pas- 
tor himself. Is it impossible also to 
point to Southern Presbyterian congrega- 
tions where elders are rubber stamps for 
an aggressive minister? What elders are, 
in the Book of Church Order, is not 
nearly so important as what they are in 
practical fact. : 

Elders in the united church will be 
what they are now and have always been: 
what the electing congregations choose, 
und what the ministers encourage them 
to be. If the southern segment of the 
new national Presbyterian church sets 
a good enough example of “magnifying” 
the eldership in fact as well as in theory, 
we can’t suppose our ex-USA brethren 
will not be smart enough to follow our 
example. 

Much the same thing, and more of it, 
could be said about orthodoxy. If we 
are as much more orthodox than our “op- 
posite numbers” as it is claimed we are, 
do we help them by being stand-offish 
about it? Is superior insight into Chris- 
tian truth, or greater tenacity in holding 
to it, something too precious to share? 


True orthodoxy is something to be 
communicated, not something to be 
kept in a safety-deposit box, still less 
to be used as a club with which to beat 
other Christians over the head. 


ET US put ourselves into the other 

people’s place. If a church more 
generous, more spiritual, more vigorous 
and with a firmer grasp of truth than our 
own, even looked as if it might give us a 
chance of uniting with it, wouldn’t we 
hope by all means that we might in this 
way come to share the best it could give 
us? 

But if such a church considered its 
greater attainments the best of reasons 
why it could not open its doors to us, 
could we possibly feel happy about that? 
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Churches Fail to Use Resources; 
Divide Rather than Unite Families 


Dayton, O. (RNS)—This city’s Prot- 
estant churches make virtually no use of 
community agencies and provide an in- 
adequate ministry to families while its 
multitudinous church and community 
activities tend to split rather than unite 
families, according to a recently com- 
pleted six-month community study of 
Greater Dayton. 

Results of the study were reported at 
a four-day Family Life Clinic jointly 
sponsored here by the Church Federation 
of Greater Dayton, the National Council 
of Churches’ department of family life, 
and the Dayton Mental Health Associa- 
tion. 

Purpose of the community study and 
the subsequent clinic was to find out what 
could be done to increase satisfaction in 
family life in the area. Similar “pilot 
projects” had been conducted earlier in 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Significant Results 

Richard E. Lentz of Chicago, execu- 
tive director of the N.C.C. department, 
said that the cooperation displayed by 
family aid agencies in Dayton “produced 
answers which make such a clinic work- 
able in hundreds of other comunities.” 

He listed as significant results of the 
study: 

(1) That one out of five families was 
religiously divided and four out of five 
churches had such families. 

(2) That one out of seven families was 
divided (by divorce) or broken (by 
death). 

(3) That in one out of five families 
with children both parents were employ- 
ed. 

(4) That 46 per cent of all households 
were entirely adults. 

(5) That the churches carry on vir- 
tually no family education. 





EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1954 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


WHERE A GOOD PAST 
PREDICTS A BETTER FUTURE 


John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 








CENTRE COLLEGE 


“Excellent academic program, healthy Christian emphasis, 
well-prepared faculty, and excellent student-faculty relation- 
ship” (Quoted from Winter’s Survey, 1952) 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Founded 1819 


Danville, Kentucky 





(6) That most ministers do some pre- 
marital counseling but this is usually in 
one session and on topics ranging from 
“Biblical subjects” to ‘‘arrangements for 
the wedding.” 

Participants in the clinic complained 
that the “stigma” attached to the use of 
social agencies and lack of confidence in 
the agencies’ ability prevents many 
people from using their family help serv- 
ices. 

The clinic decided that each congre- 
gation should study its own use of com- 
munity resources and its service to fam- 
ilies. 

Other recommendations were that in- 
active church members be followed up 
more closely, that greater use be made of 
denominational family life material and 
that a “shepherd” program to integrate 
new families be instituted. 

It also was urged that there be more lay 
assistance for pastors and more pastoral 
counseling, that a counseling exchange or 
pool be established and that there be more 
experimenting with church activities to 
involve entire families. 


Comic Book Industry 
Issues Code of Ethics 


WasHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—A code of 
ethics for the nation’s comic book industry 
was announced here by Charles F. Mur- 
phy of New York City, Code Administra- 
tor for the recently-formed Comics Maga- 
zine Association of America. 

The 24 of the country’s 27 leading 
comic book publishers who are members 
of the Association have adopted the code 
which bans all comics “that are offensive 
to public taste,”” Mr. Murphy said. 

The code, drawn up by Mr. Murphy 
who recently resigned as a New York 
City magistrate to accept the post of 
Code Administrator, has two major sec- 
tions: a code for editorial matter and a 
code for advertising. 

Mr. Murphy said earlier that he will 
“expose” any publisher who defies his 
orders and prints a comic book without 
his seal of approval. 

The editorial code prohibits anything 
which might be an incentive to crime or 
which exploits horror and terror. It 
regulates the dialogue of comic book char- 
acters and the costumes which they wear. 
A section on marriage and sex lays down 





write THE REGISTRAR. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A fully accredited college with a program planned for the academic, religious, 
and social development of young women. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


A.B. and -B.S. degrees. For information 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


room, and tuition $730. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. FOUR 
TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant 
in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work, Sixty-acre campus. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and illustrated booklet. Board, 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
Fully 
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MARY 
BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


Announcing four (4-yr.) competitive scholarships 
»f $3000 ($750 renewable annually). Applications 
due February 12, 1955. College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board tests required of all applicants. 
Write for details. 

Fully accredited Liberal Arts College for women. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small classes. 
14 majors, departmental, interdepartmental and 
an independent major, including music, art, Bible, 
dramatic arts. Courses in nursery school educa- 
tion. Catalog. 

Registrar 
Mary Baldwin College 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 
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bidden. 

Nudity in any form is prohibited and 
“suggestive and salacious illustrations or 
suggestive posture are unacceptable.” 

The code specifies that all comic maga- 
zine characters shall be depicted in dress 
reasonably acceptable to society and that 
“females shall be drawn _ realistically 
without exaggeration of any physical 
qualities,” 


Marriage and Sex 


Among the requirements for the treat- 
ment of marriage and sex in comic mag- 
azines are the following: 

(1) “Divorce shall not be treated hu- 
morously nor represented as desirable. 

(2) “Illicit sex relations are neither to 
be hinted at or portrayed. Violent love 
scenes as well as sexual abnormalities 
are unacceptable. 

(3) “Respect for parents, the moral 
code, and for honorable behavior shall be 
fostered. A sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of love is not a license 
for morbid distortion. 

(4) “The treatment of love-romance 
stories shall emphasize the value of the 
home and the sanctity of marriage.” 

To cover any possible omissions in its 
set of standards the code contains a para- 
graph stating that “all elements or tech- 
niques not specifically mentioned herein, 
but which are contrary to the spirit and 
intent of the code, and are considered 
violations of good taste or decency, shall 
be prohibited.” 


Advertising Rules 

The code for advertising matter stresses 
that “good taste shall be the guiding 
principle.” Standards set up for the 
editorial content of comic books are 
applicable to their advertising content. 
In addition, advertisement of liquor, to- 
bacco, sex instruction books, and gam- 
bling equipment are designated as ‘“‘un- 
acceptable.” 

Listed as “prohibited” are ads to sell 
picture postcards, ‘“pin-ups,”  “art- 
studies,” or any other reproduction of 
nude or semi-nude figures; ads of knives, 
fireworks, or ‘‘realistic gun facsimilies.” 

The code states that advertisement of 
medical, health or toiletry products of a 
questionable nature are to be rejected. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 





The Vanishing Prairie 


From the Mississippi to the Rockies 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the plains 
of Canada skilled camera men journeyed 
to gather material for this second full 
length true life adventure. It was a task 
requiring much time and infinite patience. 
The results are most rewarding, providing 
a magnificent portrayal in Technicolor of 
the remnants of wild life that once 
abounded in the vast American prairie 
which is slowly vanishing from the mod- 
ern scene. This is the country over which 


*Recommended by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council. 





Right here, in the schoolroom, is 
where our children’s future—and 
through them, the future of our 
country — begins to take shape. 

Your local school board, 
P.T.A.’s and other public- 
spirited groups need your help 
and support to give our children 
the kind and quality of education 
they deserve. For free booklet 
“How Can Citizens Help Their 
Schools,” write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 








America’s most important desk job 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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the Indians once roamed in pursuit of 
game for food and raiment and which 
was traversed by the hardy pioneers trek- 
king to the West. 

The cycle of the year is observed on 
the “lone prairiee” and its inhabitants, 
The film opens with a “processional” of 
birds, those pausing on long migratory 
flights and those settling in clumps of 
grass to bring up their families. We see 
the burrowing owls and hear their eerie 
‘“‘whoohooing.”” We watch the prairie 
chickens in their Indian-like rhythmic 
dances. We detect the whirring drum- 
beat of the sage grouse. We get a glimpse 
of the graceful grebes and herons and see 
the Canadian geese flying in formation 
to their distant goal. 

Most of the film is devoted to animals, 
The prairie dogs who tunnel underground 
in well designed catacombs, provide a 
large share of the story’s interest. The 
pioneer children who first heard their 
bark-like cries named them “dogs” but 
they are clever small rodents. They ac- 
commodate themselves to change of sea- 
sons, fire and flood with good nature, 
This probably explains why so many 
have survived the encroachments of man. 

We observe those who live in bush and 
cave: the cougar and its cubs, tumbling 
like playful kittens; the doe saving her 
perfectly camouflaged fawn from the 
predatory mountain lion; the coyote with 
the mournful cry and the snarling dispo- 
sition. Those who roam the prairie in 
smaller numbers than in the past, the 
herds of bison better known as buffaloes, 
have been taken to reservations to be 
preserved. We see them peacefully graz- 
ing in families, in a rushing stampede 
and in the mighty struggle of fighting 
bulls. We observe the wonderful pro- 
visions of nature in the birth of a 
buffalo calf tenderly tended by its mother 
until it can stand on its wobbly legs. We 
climb the high western slopes to watch 
the “Big horns,” in a skull-pounding 
fight which a humorous musician em- 
phasizes with the strains of the “Anvil 
Chorus.” We get fleeting glimpses of 
swift antelopes, speeding jackrabbits and 
many others who engage in the life and 
death drama on the American prairie. 

There is only one instance of killing, 
when a mother puma shows her young 
how to hunt and provide for food. 

A word of appreciation must be ex- 
pressed for the narrative which under- 
lines the salient facts of the action rather 
than to elaborate upon or detract from it. 
Music is used sparingly and with imagi- 
nation. (Walt Disney Presentation). 

FOR: Family. 


Also recommended: High and Dry. 


ray PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


¢ ¢ EARLY DELIVERY - - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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God’s Abundance for Man’s Need 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 21, 1954 
Psalm 104. Printed Text vss. 1-5,10-14,24,33 


An old Negro spiritual goes: 

“Slow me down, Lawd, I’s a-goin’ too fast, 

I can’t see my brother when he’s walk- 

ing past. 

I miss a lot o’ good things day by day, 

I don’t know a blessin’ when it comes 

my way.” 

It is a spiritual that we all need to sing. 
To overcome our spiritual blindness it 
would help us from time to time to read 
and reread three Old Testament Psalms 
—Psalm 103, which blesses God for his 
providence as revealed in our own per- 
sonal experience; Psalm 104, which 
blesses God for his providence as revealed 
in nature; and Psalm 105, which blesses 
God for his providence as revealed in 
history. 

It is the second of this triad of Psalms 
with which we are concerned at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Psalmist begins, “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” “To bless,” Rawlinson 
reminds us, “is to praise with affection 
and gratitude.” In the previous psalm 
the Singer had invited each of us to praise 
God for his mercy to us as individuals: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits, who forgives all your 
iniquity, who heals all your diseases, 
who redeems your life from the pit. . . .” 
Now he invites each of us to praise God 
for his provision for our needs in nature. 

It is God’s greatness which impresses 
the psalmist (first, as it must impress 
anyone who has gazed upon any of the 
natural wonders or any of the many mag- 
nificent scenes which we find in nature; 
or anyone who has gazed into the 
heavens, or contemplated the many mar- 
vels which man’s advancing knowledge 
brings to our attention. This world in 
which we live is God’s world. All that 
we see, all that we learn—if we see and 
learn aright—speaks to us of him, and 
we are compelled to cry with the Psalm- 
ist: ‘“O Lord my God, thou art very 
great. Thou art clothed with honor and 
majesty.”” But it is not only the greatness 
of God which impresses the Psalmist, but 
also his beneficence—God’s abundance 
for man’s need. That becomes more evi- 
dent as the Psalmist proceeds to set forth 
his bill of particulars. 

In general, the Psalmist follows the 
order of creation sketched in Genesis 1. 
In vss. 1-2 he praises the God who, on 
the first day, created the light: in vss. 
3-4 the God who, on the second day, 
created the heavens; in vss. 5-18 the God 
who, on the third day, established the 
earth; and in vss. 19-23 the God who, 
on the fourth day made the heavenly 
bodies, the sun, the moon and the stars. 
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He does not describe nature from the 
scientific point of view, or even the 
aesthetic point of view, but from the 
religious point of view. His words are 
not to be interpreted literally, but re- 
ligiously and poetically. 


1. God the Creator, 1-9 

In Genesis 1:3 we read that on the 
first day God said, “Let there be light,” 
and there was light. In Psalm 104:1-2a 
this light becomes the vesture of God: 
“Thou art clothed with honor and maj- 
esty, who coverest thyself with light as 
with a garment.” What a beautiful fig- 
ure! We cannot see God, but we can 
see the light which awakens all nature 
to life, and it is God who made the light 
and works within the light, who is all 
pervasive and is always present, whether 
it be in the brilliant light of the sun, or 
the paler but more beautiful light of the 
moon and the stars, or in the artificial, 
vet derived light which floods our homes 
as the darkness gathers without. We 
must not think of God as far distant, 
aloof, unaware. So he may seem at 
times, but only because we have forgotten 
or never learned that the God who has 
clothed himself with honor and majesty 
comes to us covered with light as with 
a garment. 

In Genesis 1:6-8 we read that God 
said, “Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it separate 
the waters from the waters . . . and God 
called the firmament heaven.” In Ps. 
104:2b-4 we have the poetical account 
of this second creative day. Our God 
is one “who has stretched out the heavens 
like a tent, who hast laid the beams of 
thy chambers on the waters (that is, built 
his abode in the heavens on the waters 
above the earth), “who makest the clouds 
thy chariot, who ridest on the wings of 
the wind, who makest the winds thy mes- 
sengers, fire and flames thy ministers.” 

“Who makest the winds thy messen- 
gers....’ These lines are being written 
only a few hours after “Hurricane Hazel” 
visited its destructive force upon my own 
city as upon many others in the nation. 
Such storms remind us anew of the 
power that there is in nature; it is re- 
flected not only in the storm, but also 
in the lightning; and as we have learned 
since the Psalmist’s day in the power 
that holds the atom together and that 
man has now learned to unleash. These 
and all other great forces of nature are 
at God’s disposal. On occasion they re- 
mind us of that dread power of God 
which may hurtle man to destruction— 
a fact of which we need to be reminded 


again and again; but more often they are 
used for our human good. The winds 
are angels of mercy (an angel in the He- 
brew is literally a messenger; and in 
Hebrews 1:7 this verse in the psalms is 
so translated) far more frequently than 
they are messengers of judgment. And 
without fire our civilization could never 
have arisen. 

The Psalmist now passes from the 
heavens to the earth. In Genesis 1:9-13 
we read that on the third creative day, 
“God said let the waters under the heav- 
ens be gathered into one place and let 
the dry land appear... .” In Psalm 
104:5-18 the Psalmist praises God for 
what was then accomplished. In vs. 5 
he compares the earth to a building erect- 
ed upon a solid foundation. In vs. 6 he 
goes back to an earlier period when the 
waters covered the earth, so that the 
highest mountains were submerged. In 
vss. 7-8 he pictures the separation of 
land and sea. It was at God’s command 
that the waters fled and that the earth 
appeared, that the great glaciers cleft 
the valleys and raised the hills, that the 
waters have remained since that time 
within their prescribed bounds. 


Il. God the Sustainer, 10-30 


The Psalmist has not gotten beyond 
the third creative day, but the thought of 
the creation leads him now to think of 
God’s provision for his creation’s needs. 

In recent years, when droughts have 
afflicted one section of the land after 
another, many of us have learned to ap- 
preciate more than ever before the value 
of the springs which supply our wells 
and feed our streams. It is God that 
makes the spring gush forth in the val- 
leys and to flow between the mountains 
those life-giving waters that sustain the 
wild creatures of field and forest (yes, 
God cares also for them), that enable the 
birds to sing in the trees, that waters the 
lofty mountains, and enables the fields 
to produce the fruit, on which man must 
himself depend (10-13). 

John Calvin has a beautiful comment 
on this passage. He said: 


“Rivers run even through great and 
desolate wildernesses, where the wild 
beasts enjoy some blessings of God; and 
no country is so barren as not to have 
trees growing here and there, on which 
birds make the air to resound with the 
melody of their singing. Since even those 
regions where all lies waste and unculti- 
vated, furnish manifest tokens of the Di- 
vine goodness and power, with what ad- 
miration ought we to regard that most 
abundant supply of all good things, which 
is to be seen in cultivated and favorable 
regions? Surely in countries where not 
only one river flows, or where not only 
grass grows for the feeding of the wild 
beasts, or where the singing of birds is 
heard not only from a few trees, but where 
a manifold and varied abundance of good 
things everywhere presents itself to our 
view, our stupidity is more than brutish, 
if our minds, by such manifestations of 
the goodness of God, are not fixed in de- 
vout meditation on his glory.” 











Yes, God has provided the springs and 
streams, and the rains on which all vege- 
tation depends, but the water supply is 
not unlimited; and in various sections 
of our own blessed country the water 
table is dropping, dangerously dropping. 
If the Psalmist were writing in our day, 
he might well add that it is not enough 
to praise God for his bounty unless we 
also recognize that we are stewards of 
that which he has provided. One of the 
great questions which we must face today, 
not only as citizens, but also as Chris- 
tians, is how are we to preserve the na- 
tural resources which God has put at 
our disposal, and how we make them 
available for the welfare of all. We have 
done much in recent years, but more still 
is needed, and we are not agreed as to 
how much should be done through public 
auspices, and how much through private 
enterprise. 

In vss. 14 and 15 the Psalmist reminds 
us that the food on which man and beast 
depend comes to us from God’s own 
bounty. It is for example, he, who causes 
the grass to grow. “The more we learn 
about grass and the way it is fitted 
to be food for cattle,”’ writes Dr. Olmstead 
in Arnold’s Commentary, “the more we 
are filled with wonder. Grass is teeming 
with vitamins, and cattle are capable of 
transforming it into milk and meat, two 
of the most perfect foods for man.” 

The grass grows without any effort cn 
the part of the cattle, but man must cul- 
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tivate his plants on which he relies for 
food. We have learned much about food 
production since the Psalmist’s day, but 
with all our knowledge we do nothing 
more than make use of the natural laws 
which God has ordained. Wine, oil and 
wheat, mentioned in vs. 15, were the chief 
products of Palestine. They include the 
necessities of life—bread, the staff of 
life, with oil to season it, and wine to 
gladden the heart of man (water in an- 
cient times could not be safely drunk; 
wine with light alcoholic content was 
almost a necessity). But the point which 
the Psalmist makes is that God has pro- 
vided not only for man’s necessities but 
also for his enjoyment. 


The reading of this Psalm should lead 
us to thank God anew for the wonderful 
provision he has made for our needs. It 
might remind us too that many do not 
have enough for their wants. At the same 
time modern science enables us to grow 
food enough to satisfy the needs of all 
mankind. Here too we should be moved 
to a new sense of responsibility as well 
as to a new mood of thankfulness. 


In vss. 16-18 he passes from the 
thought of God’s provision of food to 
that of God’s provision for shelter. God 
is thoughtful not only of man, but also 
of the least of the beasts. The trees shel- 
ter the birds, and the high mountains 
serve as an abode for the wild goats, and 
the little badger finds protection in the 
rocks. 


In Genesis 1:14-19 we read that on the 
fourth day God made the sun to rule the 
day and the moon and stars to rule the 
night. In Psalm 104:19-23 the Psalm- 
ist carries the thought a bit further. The 
sun marks the seasons and the alterna- 
tions of day and night; the moon is like 
a great clock calling out the periods of 
time, and marking out the months. How 
grateful we should be for this variety, 
these regular changes which we take so 
much for granted. Without the change 
of seasons, the alternation of day and 
night life would not be nearly so rich. 
For the Psalmist, night belongs to the 
beasts (he was unable to anticipate the 
development of our modern “night life”) ; 
for him it was the time which God had 
provided for the beasts to secure their 
food. Then with the day comes man’s 
turn: “Man goes forth to his work and 
to his labor until the evening.” It is 
a necessity for man, if he is to make use 
of God’s gifts for his own good—a neces- 
sity but also a blessing, as some of us do 
not realize until the opportunity for use- 
ful work is taken from us. 





Vs. 24 really gives us the theme of the 
psalm. ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy creatures.” 
Well might he break forth into this 
exclamation! For in his psalm he has 
barely scratched the surface of God’s 
providence in nature. 


“The more the learned penetrate into 
the mysteries of the created universe the 
more are they amazed by the complexities 
of God’s creations and the wide variety 
of his manifest power. The biologist looks 
through the microscope and, as inven. 
tions enable him to see smaller and small. 
er units of life, he finds everything adapt- 
ed to a function as by the hands of an 
unseen artist. The physicist and the 
chemist are constantly discovering new 
wonders in the world of matter. As larger 
and larger telescopes are made, news of 
startling discoveries in the heavens crowd 
the headlines of our papers.” 


And every person, every leaf, every 
snow drop, differs from every other. There 
is no end to God’s wonders. 

The Psalmist might well have ended 
with this great burst of praise. But he 
goes back to add a few lines about the 
sea (vss. 25-26), the sea which in recent 
years has yielded up so much more of 
its tremendous lore. 

In vss. 27-32 the Psalmist reminds us 
that God did not create and then leave 
the universe to go its own way. He re- 
mains in constant touch with his crea- 
tion; it is dependent upon him indeed for 
its very life; and it is through his power 
that life is not only sustained, but ever 
created anew. 


ll. The Psalmist’s Prayer 


It is impossible for any really devout 
man to contemplate the wonders of God’s 
created universe without ending up on his 
knees. The Psalmist prays first that 
God’s glory may endure forever. Is there 
any need for such a prayer? In a sense, 
No, for God’s glory will endure forever; 
whether we pray or not. But in another 
sense Yes, for man can waste, man can 
destroy, man can misuse so much of what 
God has put at his disposal. There is 
much in the world today, much in our 
recent history that must have brought 
sorrow to God’s heart rather than the 
joy for which the Psalmist prays. 

As for the Psalmist himself, he will 
sing to the Lord as long as he lives. It 
is only worship that he mentions here, 
but worship is not truly such, as Jesus 
makes clear, unless it is translated into 
action. 

To some, vs. 35a may strike a dis- 
cordant note. The Psalm has_ been 
pitched on such a lofty plane, why should 
this unpleasant note be struck at the very 
end: ‘Let sinners be consumed from 
the earth, and let the wicked be no more.” 
This note is introduced no doubt because 
there is discord in the harmony of the 
universe, and it is a discord which has 
been introduced by man. A man cannot 
truly praise God for the manifestation 
of his love in nature unless he resolves 
at the same time to do what he can to 
remove the evil and restrain evil men 
who have turned the world which God 


has made into a shambles. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 





A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT, 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth 
Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 822 pp., $9.00. 

This encyclopedic, yet readable volume 
is, and no doubt will remain for some 
time, the standard account of the develop- 
ment of the ecumenical movement up to 
the formation of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. An introductory chap- 
ter deals with “Division and the Search 
for Unity Prior to the Reformation’; 
nearly half of the volume deals with the 
movement toward unity prior to the 
World Missionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh in 1910; slightly more than 
half of the volume, with the ecumenical 
movement since that time. 

This allotment of material is justified. 
Always there have been leaders in the 
church concerned with the divisions in 
the body of Christ and seeking ways in 
which the essential unity of all Chris- 
tian people might become more manifest; 
some indeed there have been who labored 
mightily that the church might be more 
nearly one—John Calvin, for example. 
But before 1910 these ecumenical move- 
ments were spasmodic, isolated and lack- 
ed continuity. They were sponsored for 
the most part by individuals cr by groups 
within the various communions. The 
Jerusalem Council marked a_ turning 
point. Unity became a concern of the 
churches as churches. They began to 
face their difficulties together through 
their official representatives and to create 
the organizations through which their 
unity—and their mission—might be ad- 
vanced. 

It is important to note that the mod- 
ern ecumenical movement seeks a unit) 
in which the churches will give their 
riches, not give them up; will share their 
heritage rather than surrender them. And 
also that it is a very practical matter 
which has inspired it, the task of world 
evangelization which disunity so greatly 
hinders. 

The foundation of the World Council 
is only one of the great achievements of 
the ecumenical spirit—albeit the greatest 
of these achievements to the present time. 
Most all of the 
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tion, not only in its inspiring record of 
achievements, but also in its delineation 
of the difficulties which have appeared 
and which must still be surmounted. 

One assumption of the editors which 
many vitally concerned with the ecu- 
menical movement would challenge is that 
organic union, not mutual recognition 
and cooperation, not federal unity, is the 
only possible goal of the movement. The 
question of the episcopacy, incidentally, 
seems to be the chief stumbling block to 
this type of unity. 

There are briefer and very serviceable 
volumes on the ecumenical movement, but 
this is the one to which references will 
most frequently be made. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


CIVILIZATION OF RIGHT RELATION- 
SHIPS. By William Thomas Williams. Ex- 
position Press. 229 pp. $4.00. 

This book is a prime exhibit of the way 
a man of virtue and vision can become a 
rather horrible example when he sets 
cut to be an author. Mr. Williams’ aim is 
high—-to show how Christianity and De- 
mocracy, boldly applied and truly prac- 
ticed, could transform the fields of educa- 
tion, religion, industry and politics, and 
thereby give us a “civilization of right 
relationships.” 

Unhappily the author’s aim is nobler 
than his pen is skilful. I can’t remem- 
her when, in so brief a space, I’ve seen 
so many sound ideas so sadly mauled and 
cuffed and kicked about. The book not 
only smacks of poor planning and fuzzy 
thinking but is packed with page after 
page of such bad writing that one won- 
ders how the manuscript ever slipped past 
the editors to the linotype machine. 

It is not pleasant of course to have to 
say this about the brain-child of a humane 
and pious man of goodwill. The fact is 
that he has the root of the matter in him. 
Many of the things he wants to get across 
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are things that any American might do 
well to ponder and that every Christian 
patriot ought to agree with. But I got 
a little tired, even before the end of the 
first chapter, of looking for these pearls 
of wisdom so carefully tucked away in 
the dry and dusty haystacks of repetitious 
and moralistic and often pompous ver- 
biage. 

Our poor old world, now so sick of the 
poisons of greed and pride, does have 
need of the medicine that Mr. Williams 
wants to give it. No doubt of that. But 
if its only hope is to swallow such bom- 
bast as this, then it already has one foot 
in the grave. 

JoHN H. Marron, Jr. 


Bon Air, Va. 
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CHANGES 

S. L. McCullouch from Durant, 
Ripley, Miss. 

John Russ has been licensed by Central 
Mississippi Presbytery and will serve as 
stated supply of the Weir, Mt. Zion and 
jethsalem churches. 

E. E. McPheeters from Louisville, Miss.., 
to Warren, Ark. 

Clinton Baker has entered upon his first 
pastorate, serving the churches at Carroll- 
ton, Miss., Teoe and Phillip. 

Albert Sidney Johnstone, who retired 
from a business career (Federal Reserve 
Bank) seven years ago, entered the sem- 
inary and upon graduation there became 
pastor of the Ashland, Va., church, will 
retire from the pastorate Dec. 31 to live 
in Richmond, Va. He hopes to be avail- 
able to supply churches at that time. 

Charles E. Cathey from Ft. Smith, Ark., 
to Box 447, Clarksville, Ark. 

Frank J. Tufvander from Cohutta, Ga., 
to Nesbit, Miss. 

David B. Seabrook from Hogansville, 
Ga., to Box 66, Ninety Six, S. C. 

John A. MacLean from Richmond, Va., 
to Melbourne, Fla. 

Donald W. Richardson is serving as 
supply pastor of the Ginter Park church, 
Richmond, Va. 

Campbell Davis Wallace and his wife, 
the former Eleanor Bear, Blackey, Ky., 
have been accepted as missionaries to 
the Belgian Congo. 


R.E.W. SPEAKERS 

Robert W. Cousar, Jr., Raleigh, N. C., 
was the recent religious emphasis speaker 
at Presbyterian Junior College. 

Charles B. (Chuck) Templeton will be 
the religious emphasis speaker at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College (Va.) in November. 


Miss., to 


MARRIED 

Albert E. Simmons, Waterford, Va., and 
Mary Jean Ivey were married in the 
Second Baptist church, Richmond, Va., 
Oct. 26. 


HIGGINBOTTOMS 

Sam Higginbottom, famous missionary 
to India, former Presbyterian, USA, Mod- 
erator, celebrated his 80th birthday in 
Babson Park, Fla., Oct. 27 and on Oct. 28 
he and Mrs. Higginbottom were con- 
gratulated on the 50th anniversary of 
their marriage. They are now directing 
the Christian Service Training Center in 
Babson Park. 
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SCOTTISH MODERATOR 

George D. Henderson, master of Christ’s 
College and dean of the divinity faculty 
at the University of Aberdeen, has been 
nominated Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland for 
1955, to sueceed Ernest David Jarvis. 


DEATHS 

Frank H. Mann, Rye, N. Y., general 
secretary of the American Bible Society, 
who came from the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., and was a Presbyterian, USA, elder, 
died Oct. 11 after a brief illness. 
CWS TREASURER 

H. Petrie Mitchell of the Korea Mission 
is the new treasurer of Korea Church 
World Service. 
VISITING 

George F. MacLeod of the famous Iona 
community in Scotland is the Harry 
Emerson Fosdick visiting professor at 
Union Seminary, New York, this year. 
David G. Moses, principal of Hislop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, Central India, is the Henry 
W. Luce visiting professor at the same 
institution. 
CITATION 

James B. Reaves, Presbyterian, U. S., 
Army chaplain, was recently cited and 
presented the Bronze Star Medal for 


meritorius service in Korea. 
NEW ORLEANS 

John Bright, professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Union Seminary, Va., will be the 
centennial speaker for New Orleans Pres- 
bytery Nov. 25. 


DCEs 
Helen Cole from First church, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to First church, Wilson, N. C. 
Dorothy Jane Warren, Selma, Ala., is 
the director of Christian education in the 
First church, Ocala, Fla. 
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